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THE RIGHT OF FREE DISCUSSION 
William Ellery Channing 


Freedom of opinion, of speech, and of the 
press is our most valuable privilege, the 
very soul of republican institutions, the 
safeguard of all other rights. 

We may learn its value if we reflect that 
there is nothing which tyrants so much 
dread. They anxiously fetter the press; 
they scatter spies through society, that 
the murmurs, anguish, and indignation of 
their oppressed subjects may be smothered 
in their own breasts; that no generous sen- 
timent may be nourished by sympathy 
and mutual confidence. Nothing awakes 
and improves men so much as free com- 
munication of thoughts and feelings. 
Nothing can give to public sentiment that 
eorrectness that is essential to the pros- 
perity of a commonwealth but the free 
circulation of truth from the lips and pens 
of the wise and good. 

If such men abandon the right of free 
discussion; if, awed by threats, they sup- 
press their convictions; if rulers succeed in 
silencing every voice but that which ap- 
proves them; if nothing reaches the people 
but what would lend support to men in 
power—farewell to liberty. The form of 
free government may remain; but the life, 
the soul, the substance, is fled. 

* * 
SHALL TEACHERS BE FREE? 
An Editorial 
in The Social Frontier 

Powerful forces, organized on a nation- 
wide scale, are seeking to make the school 
an instrument of profound reaction. These 
forces have already succeeded in putting 
repressive laws on the statute books of 
twenty-two states and the District of 
Columbia. .. . 

If, as seems certain, American society 
has entered upon a period of fundamental 
transition which will be marked by conflict 
and experimentation, public education 
faces the most severe test in its history. 
The question will be decided whether in a 
society marked by class differences the 
school can serve as a creative force in 
bringing a better order into being. The 
record of the past would seem to answer 
this question clearly and emphatically in 
the negative. Certainly with very few 
exceptions, if any, the school has fought 
on the side of privilege and reaction, serv- 
ing to stifle protest, to condition boys and 
girls against basic and significant change, 
to reduce the role of rational forces in the 
social process, and thus to prepare the 
stage for trial by the sword, the machine- 
gun, nitro-glycerine, and poison gas. 

It may be, however, that the example of 
the past need not be followed in the future. 
This is a fond hope of both the American 
people and the American teacher. As a 


people we have put faith in democratic 
processes. And among these processes 
the work of the school is given high rank. 
For the first time in our history this insti- 
tution has achieved the position of a major 
educational agency. Enrolling approxi- 
mately thirty-million pupils and manned 
by more than a million teachers it is a 
powerful factor in shaping the destiny of 
the nation. Whether it shapes that des- 
tiny for good or for ill may well depend 
upon the fight which the teachers make 
at this time against the forces of reaction. 
Freedom of teaching and learning is the 
most precious thing in education. Let 
that be destroyed and the school passes 
out of the picture as a creative influence 
and becomes a slave to those great property 
interests which are now endeavoring to 
stem the tide of social change. From the 
standpoint of the general welfare there is 
one thing that is more dangerous than 
closing the schools—keeping them open 
as a tool of reaction. 
* * 


GERMANY PREPARES FOR WAR 
Louis Fischer 
in The Nation 
All Germany is an armed camp. One 
who like myself returns to Germany after 
irregular absences notices the marked in- 
crease in the number of Reichswehr cars 
and uniforms. The ordinary army trucks 
which now pass through the streets of 
Berlin are painted with camouflage. This 
is a part of the practical preparation for 
war. But it is also part of the psycho- 
logical preparation which goes on with 
unrelenting intensity every hour of every 
day in the press, radio, and schools. 
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Germany’s mental mobilization is of 
supreme importance. Every nation is 
frantically increasing its armaments. This 
phenomenon has become so normal that 
few ever stop to think how many shoes, 
shirts, loaves of bread, pounds of meat and 
butter, medicines, comforts, and pleasures 
it steals from hundreds of millions of hu- 
man beings every morning, afternoon, and 
evening. Sometimes one comes to the 
conclusion that a humanity which submits 
to such madness really deserves a war 
which will exterminate most of it. Mental 
mobilization is largely to blame for the 
supineness with which populations accept 
the privations resulting from armaments. 
Every government tells its citizens that 


“arms are necessary either for defense or to 


maintain national dignity and _ honor. 
German papers regularly pay homage to 
Adolf Hitler because his conscription dec- 
laration of March 16, 1935, restored to 
Germany pride and self-esteem. It is for 
this, it is said, that Germany is concen- 
trating its industrial efforts on war prepara- 
tions. I do not underestimate the sig- 
nificance of nationalism and patriotism in 
politics. But I do not believe that the 
primary purpose of the Nazis’ rearmament 
program is to feed these sentiments. 
There must be another object. Is it terri- 
torial aggression? German statesmen deny 
this, but could they do otherwise? They 
must deny or stand condemned and ex- 
posed. 
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LET YOUR PASTOR KNOW 
From the Wollaston, Mass., News Letler 


Mrs. Huff is up the Miff Tree 
On a seat fixed good and firm, 
And she’d like to tell the rector 
A few things and make him squirm. 


Mrs. Huff was sick abed, sir, 
Yes, sir, sick abed a week, 
And the rector didn’t call, sir, 
Never even took a peek. 


Wasn’t that enough, enough, sir, 
To provoke a saint to wrath? 

And to make a Christian pilgrim 
Wander from the churchly path? 


When I asked her if the doctor 
Called to see her, she said, ‘‘Sure.’ 

And she looked as if she thought I 
Needed some good strong mind cure. 


? 


Then I asked her how the doctor 
Knew that sickness laid her low, 
And she said that she had called him 
On the ’phone and told him so. 


So the doctor called to see her, 
But the rector didn’t go. 

For the doctor knew that she was ill, 
But the rector didn’t know. 


Now the doctor gets his bill paid 
With a nicely written check; 

But the rector, for not knowing, 
Simply gets it in the neck. _ 
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Sketches of Interesting Personalities 
Zara du Pont 


Florence H. Luscomb 


=| HH W years ago the eminent jurist and dip- 
lomat, James W. Gerard, ‘“‘spilled the 
beans” and let the American common people 

=} into the secret that they were not a self- 
governing, free citizenry, but that behind the facade 
of democratic forms America is in reality an industrial 
empire. Of the sixty-four plutocrats whom he listed 
as the actual rulers of the nation, no less than seven 
were du Ponts. It is all the more exciting, therefore, to 
find one of that family who is a gallant fighter against 
all that the name of du Pont symbolizes—against 
armaments, against industrial empire, against plutoc- 
racy. Nor is Zara du Pont a mere hanger-on on the 
family periphery, but a member of the inner citadel— 
sister of the late Coleman du Pont and cousin of Pierre, 
Irenee, Lammot and the rest of the royal family. 
Moreover, the story of her life epitomizes the develop- 
ment of social consciousness and social conscience 
during our age. 


Philanthropies and Social Work 


When she was a girl in Louisville, Ky., almost a 
half century ago, the average woman, particularly in 
the South, conce:ned herself little with socia prob- 
lems’ F specially the young daughter of one of the 
famil’es outstanding in wealth, indusirial importance 
and social prominence was never expected to be any- 
thing but a joyous and carefree butterfly. The 
youthful Zara broke with tradition and refused to 
have a coming-out ball such as had been given for 
her sisters. She threw herself into philanthropies and 
the newly emerging forms of social work. In her early 
twenties she was one of a group of citizens who or- 
ganized a mass meeting at which Jane Addams de- 
scribed the new plan of settlement houses, and en- 
deavored to interest Louisville in supporting the idea. 
Zara du Pont became treasurer of the social settlement. 
Her tender heart turned especially, however, to the 
service and protection of children, for whom she had a 
deep love. She was active in the playground move- 
ment, which was just beginning to awaken the public 
to the need of city childhood to have opportunity for 
normal youthful play. At twenty-one or twenty-two 
‘years of age she was on the board of the Children’s 
Free Hospital. 

It was her experience in this charity that brought 
about the next forward step in her life development. 

The needs of the hospital were pressing. Ever more 
children were clamoring at the gates. More beds 
must be put in; but the flood still piled up, and next 
a new wing must be added. ‘“Where,’’ asked the 


youthful board member in wonderment, “do all the 
kids come from?”’ To find the answer to her question 
an investigation was undertaken which revealed that 
the sickness of seven out of ten of the tiny patients. 
came from preventable causes. The building ordi- 
nances permitted slums with inner bedrooms totally 
without ventilation or daylight; from these pest spots 
came the endless stream of tuberculosis sufferers. 
The city authorities tolerated a red-light district; the 
hospital reaped the crop of blind and syphilitic chil- 
dren. And so the clear, logical brain of the young 
Zara made her turn from the purely relief work which 
satisfied so many women, and begin to tackle 
“‘nolitical’’ questions, such as city ordinances and law 
enforcement. 

The playground taught her her next lesson. In 
those pioneer days of the recreation movement a few 
citizens who had vision and public spirit started the 
playgrounds as private charities. Needless to say, 
they were perforce few and small and utterly inade- 
quate to the need. In Louisville there were three of 
these privately maintained playgrounds, while the 
clamoring demands of two other neighborhoods could 
not be met for lack of funds. So the playground 
sponsors asked the City Council to appropriate an in- 
significant $5,000 to run these five playgrounds during 
the long, insufferably hot summer which was ap- 
proaching. 


No Appropriation for Playgrounds 


The Council’s reply was; to the effect that they 
appreciated highly the value of the playgrounds; 
that the police had informed them that they appre- 
ciably reduced juvenile delinquencies in the neighbor- 
hoods in which they existed; but that unfortunately 
as the city treasury was empty it was impossible to 
make the appropriation. One week later, at the re- 
quest of an association of men, the City Council ap- 
propriated $15,000 for decorations and reviewing 
stands for the national convention of the men’s or- 
ganization. ‘Men with votes,” said Zara du Pont, 
“can get from the politicians, for a three-day splurge, 


_ three times as much money as voteless women are 


denied to take care of the city’s childhood for three 
whole months. Women must get votes, too. I shall 
do no more work for philanthropies. I shall work 
only for woman suffrage.”’ 

It was about this time that she moved to Cleve- 
land to bring up the three children of a brother who 
had lost his wife. Already she had one “daughter,” 
for a dying sister had given into her keeping her two 
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and a half year old baby. Her warm maternal heart 
went out in overflowing love to these youngsters, and 
to the six children of another brother whom some 
years later she was called upon to mother. She speaks 
proudly of “my ten children,’ and adds, “I never 
wanted a husband but I did want babies. And I’ve 
had ’em.’’ Her understanding sympathy with youth 
makes her home today a rendezvous for these now 
grown-up children. Her own youthfulness of spirit 
has given her a devoted circle of friends and playmates 
twenty to thirty-five years her junior. 


In the Cause of Woman’s Freedom 


After moving to Cleveland, in accordance with 
her new insight she forswore charities and devoted all 
her leisure time to woman suffrage. Soon she became 

-an outstanding figure in the work. She was vice- 
president of the state association and chairman of or- 
ganization of the Cleveland society. Her name is 
among those on the bronze tablet at the Ohio State 
House in Columbus commemorating the pioneers 
and leaders in the cause of woman’s freedom in the 
days of its unpopularity. When she entered the suf- 
frage movement it brought social condemnation and 
personal vilification. Among the abusive letters 
which, with characteristically keen humor, she treas- 
ures is one which refers to her activities as “‘pernicious”’ 
and “heathenish,’”’ denounces her as no better than 
the harlots of the Bible, and ends, ‘““You have even 
sunk so low that you have changed your good old 
biblical name of Sarah to the heathenish name 
of Zara.’ (She was named for a friend of her 
mother’s who, although an American, was born 
in Morocco and’ given a name common in that 
country.) 

Only those who took active part in the suffrage 
movement can have any inkling of the next dozen 
years of her life. The woman’s movement of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century was a crusade in 
which tens of thousands of women sank their self- 
centered dignities, egotistic shynesses and conven- 
tional inhibitions in the service of a great, impersonal 
cause. In all her philanthropic work Zara du Pont 
never overcame self-consciousness, never raised her 
voice in the presence of four or five people, never sub- 
mitted to newspaper publicity. Now a greater cause 
than her own comfort demanded of her activities 
which involved all these and many other things. 
Egotistic self-concern dropped from her. Selfless 
self-confidence took its place. She shrank from no 
activity. At her first public speech the audience was 
an undulating sea, the eyes of her fellow-speaker hung 
in protruding pouches far down upon the cheekbones, 
and memory forsook her of a single syllable she ut- 
tered. Soon she was collectedly making soap-box 
speeches on the street corners, amid screaming fire 
engines and fighting dogs. She questioned politicians, 
interviewed magnates, persuaded great personages. 
She trailed candidates around the state, catching their 
outdoor crowds. In the state referendum of 1912 she 
was chairman of her ward. Week in and week out, 
through heat and cold, rain and sleet, fatigue and 
thirst, she climbed stairs, rang doorbells, enlisted 
workers, arranged meetings, planned, supervised, en- 
couraged, devised, inspired. Her ward was one of the 


only two in the city which carried. The summer of 
1915 found her in Massachusetts, assisting in the 
referendum campaign in that state, as was also another 
Ohio woman, Florence Allen, now the first and only 
judge of a State Supreme Court. 

Zara du Pont commends to others the words of 
William Lloyd Garrison. “It is the best investment for 
the soul’s welfare possible, to take hold of something 
which is righteous but unpopular.” She followed 
that advice in her own life. When she saw her un- 
popular cause become in 1920 acclaimed and victori- 
ous, did she rest on her laurels? She did not. She 
sought out new pioneering fields, those movements 
which are today the spat upon and outcast causes. 
“Then to side with truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust.: Ere her cause bring fame and 
profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just.’”’ Today from 
her home in Cambridge, Mass., she does no charitable 
work, but participates in the activities of organizations 
which seek reforms of a fundamental character looking 
toward social justice. The list of those which are 
dearest to her and have first claim upon her time is 
almost a copy of the blacklist of the du Ponts’ Liberty 
League. The most respectable in the lot is world 
peace and uncompromising opposition to armament 
and all its works. She is an absolute pacifist, and 
was so all during the World War. 

While the du Pont Company was piling up profits 
of a quarter billion dollars in the four years 1914-18, 
Zara du Pont steadfastly opposed the war and refused 
to own any stock in the family’s company. Almost 
popular today, but considered obscene when she first. 
espoused it, is birth control, very dear to her heart. 
Then the cause of full legal, political and social equality 
for America’s own untouchable, the Negro. Then 
movements of progressive enlightenment and free 
thought, such as the Community Church of Boston 
and the Ford Hall Forum. ‘Then militant defense 
of the legal rights of radical and hated minorities, as 
exemplified in the work of the American Civil Liberties. 
Union and the defense of the radical labor martyrs, 
Tom Mooney, the Sacramento victims, Southern 
share-croppers, and the like. And finally the move- 
ments which look to the supplanting of the capitalist. 
order based on private profit by a socialized economic 
order of production for human use. Surely a whole- 
hearted following of Garrison’s advice! 


Qualities of Mind and Spirit 

The list is indicative, also, of the qualities of 
mind and spirit which have shaped her life and charac- 
terize her personality today. A heart and conscience 
so sensitively tender that human sufferings and in- 
justices became her personal responsibility. A 
courageously analytical brain which does “not fear 
to follow out the truth, albeit along the precipice’s. 
edge,”’ and which has driven her always to delve ever 
deeper beneath the surface ills to attack the underlying 
causes. A selfless zeal which has impelled her to give 
personal service which rises with debonair humor 
above embarrassments, sloth, discomfort, fatigue—a. 
sort of undaunted gallantry. An absolutely demo- 
cratic attitude toward all mankind, best exemplified 
in a remark she once made: “I want to see a Jew, a 
Catholic, a Negro and a woman President of these 
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United States. Then I can die happy, for I shall 
know we have a truly tolerant democracy.” 

Four thousand garment workers of Boston were 
out on strike. Girls who had been receiving five dollars, 
four dollars, even two dollars and fifty cents for a full 
week’s toil revolted and demanded the none-too-munif- 
icent standard of hours and pay and the right to 
protect themselves through unionization which had 
been theirs under the N. R. A. The manufacturers 
brought loads of the scabs in by automobile—young 
girls of the nationalities which keep their women 
suppressed; timid and undemanding and unthinking. 
For several days many of the police openly sided with 
the strike-breakers, charging their horses into the 


legal picket lines upon the sidewalks, handling the 
strikers with extreme roughness. Then, one morning, 
a group of prominent citizens joined the picket lines, 
and the police found that they were in danger of man- 
handling a college professor, a prominent minister, a 
social leader, someone whose story could command 
a hearing in the newspapers. While these citizens are 
present to observe and report, the rights of strikers 
will not be violated. And so, day after day, this gray- 
haired woman at more than sixty-five years of age 
rises in the black chill of 5.30 a. m. and through snow 
and rain and icy blasts joins the slow tread of the 
workers’ pickets, marching to win more justice, more 
decent life, more freedom in America. 


Through Art to Religion 


Margaret Odell 


| P@LIGIOUS-EDUCATION leaders have for 
é4) many years been urging teachers to use 
manual activities in teaching. The values of 
the “learn by doing’’ method have been em- 
phasized. At first it was only the daring teacher who 
would try the new technique. Then it grew more 
widespread. Slowly church schools began to buy 
paper, crayons, scissors, and paste. Teachers dis- 
covered their work vastly easier. It didn’t take much 
preparation on the teacher’s part to have children 
draw pictures. So at last handwork came into its 
own! 

The psychological law that individuals learn by 
living or doing is today an established fact. But, 
what in many cases have we given our children in 
church school to do? We have offered them pictures 

- tocolor, suggested that they draw pictures of the May- 
flower, or of Santa Claus, of Christmas trees or of snow 
men. And, what is much worse, in some instances they 
are learning (again by constant doing) to grab each 


other’s pencils, stage temper-tantrums when they | 


cannot have the color paper they wish. - 

What is the function of art activities or manual 
skills in a religious-education program, and why do we 
have handwork in our church schools? 

First of all, let us say that handwork makes story 
and factual material vivid. Small models grouped in 
a sandbox may make a story real. A crude moving 
picture may help a group of children fit a number of 
historical incidents into their proper place. The 
group of nine or ten year olds who are studying the boy- 
hood of Jesus may be led to understand and appreciate 
the everyday experiences of his life, if they have made 
a little village of Nazareth, with its houses, syna- 
gogue and shops, its olive and palm trees, and the 
simple furniture and utensils used in the home. 

Art activities stimulate research and further 
learning. Children will spend an enormous amount of 
time and energy in digging for material which they 
need to carry ona project. A group of junior children 
who were writing a play about the life of Joseph found 
that they had to refer again and again to the Bible to 
find bits of information for their play. When they 
started to dress the puppets they eagerly read parts 
_of the Bible, ransacked old history books and pictures 
for ideas for costumes. They made their own scenery, 


and were once more plunged into extensive research, 
this time to discover all they could about the land of 
Canaan and the country of Egypt. When the enter- 
prise was completed they had gained a great deal of 
information about the early Hebrew life and times. 
It is a psychological law that an individual learns 
more easily and more quickly when the process is itself 
an interesting one. Children by nature like to handle 
things and make things with their hands. If this 
fundamental desire can be linked with a worthy un- 
dertaking in our church schools, how much the learning 
will be increased! This law is fast becoming an im- 
perative one in our church school. Children no longer 
come to church because they are sent. If they come 
it is because they are interested. This is, of course, 
as it should be, but it does make a teacher’s task a 
more difficult as well as a more intriguing one. 
Handcraft projects help children make a contri- 
bution to group life. Every child enjoys the feeling 
of being a necessary part of a social unit. By providing 
the child an opportunity to make something which is 
needed by the group, or something to be appreciated 
and enjoyed by the group, we are giving him a happy 
experience in group life. One day I took a student 
friend into our lovely small college chapel. It was my 
friend’s first visit to the chapel, and she was as im- 
pressed as I had always been with the simple beauty 
and dignity of the sanctuary. We stood for several 
minutes in shared silence. Then my friend said to 
me: “I wish sometime I could make a pair of candle- 
sticks lovely enough to be placed on the altar. Then, 
whenever I came to worship here I would feel that 
part of me was being offered to God.’ There are 
many personalities as sensitive as my friend to the 
fruits of handiwork. As teachers we have had an 
opportunity to lead them into this kind of experience. 
Handcraft is a medium of expression. It is a 
language, and for some a more satisfactory. one than 
words. Some individuals become entangled with 
words when they try to express their thoughts, but 
find more than an adequate means of expression in 
paint brush and paper or lump of clay. 
Art work develops the creative spark of imagina- 
tion within each individual. Sheer delight in creating 
something new which is beautiful and useful is an 


experience we covet for the children we teach. It 
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stimulates thinking and makes the child a more in- 
teresting person. Our task as religious educators 
is to develop this creativity along religious lines. We 
can help project the child into religious personalities. 
A group of sixth-grade boys and girls had spent con- 
siderable time in talking about St. Francis of Assisi. 
They had heard stories of his gay boyhood, and 
stories of his adult life; they had studied a little about 
the life in the times of St. Francis. Fach one in the 
group illustrated part of his life, on a large piece of 
paper. The scenes were then put together chrono- 
logically, making a long frieze. The delight. with 
which this group viewed the results of their efforts 
indicated that the objective had been attained. As 
they brought their friends to the room they would 
point out the frieze, telling them with pride and en- 
joyment the whole story. 

There are many by-products of the construction 
methced of teaching. Frequently these by-products are 
of as much value as the actual results. In every 
project undertaken the child forms habits of either 
good workmanship or poor workmanship; he learns 
to share materials, or to be thoughtless and selfish; 
he learns to be careful of materials, or to be wasteful. 
We can help the child to see the need of cooperation, 
unselfishness, and a friendly spirit, and we can help 
him to experience acts of unselfishness, courtesy and 
cooperation. We can help him make standards of 
workmanship for himself; help him to improve his 
own work from week to week. This type of work will 
afford an excellent opportunity to teach children how 
to criticize each other’s work in a comradely way. 

Another by-product of this technique of teaching 
is that it does prove informative for the teacher. Art 
work serves as a check-up for her. She can determine 
how well pupils understand the project at hand from 
their work. Frequently she is able to discover per- 
sonality traits through the creative work done by the 
children. 

Handcraft projects help develop skills which are 
valuable in themselves for providing a means for 
using leisure time in a profitable and happy way. In 
some communities this phase of the work is adequately 
cared for in the public schools. In others it remains 
the task of the church. , 

These are a few of the reasons which we might 
list for the use of art activities in the church school. 
But, lest we become too ardent enthusiasts for this 
one method, let us remember that this is only one of 
many techniques. As we have already said, there are 
dangers in this method. Let us now consider some of 
these perils. 

The most obvious danger is that construction 
activities become just busy work. Activities that 
keep the youngster occupied but have no educational 
value, can have no place in our limited Sunday 
morning hour. 

Another real danger is that handwork projects in 
church schools frequently duplicate the day-school ex- 
perience. This is especially true of seasonal activities. 
The public school is more and more emphasizing the 
spiritual significance of festivals such as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. How glad we should be! What an 
opportunity for us as religious teachers to build on this 
experience, instead of repeating as we so often have. 


To avoid this needless repetition we might visit the 
public schools and keep in constant touch with the 
activities carried on there. The teachers are usually 
glad to discuss their plans with an interested church- 
school teacher. tie 

A third danger is that we undertake projects. 
which involve a great deal of time. The result is that. 
all of our Sunday time is spent in trying to hurry 
through certain details of the work, with the teachers. 
doing large parts of it, allowing little or no time for 
evaluation, criticism and discussion of the work. 
Then the completion of an object or group of objects. 
becomes the goal rather than an experience, an ap- 
preciation, or facts learned. 

Another danger is that our handwork is some- 
times stereotyped’ and monotonous, offering no op- 
portunity for creativity. We often suggest art work 
that is far too simple for the age group. Children in 
public schools complete enterprises demanding a great. 
deal of skill. They therefore fail to be interested in 
mnay church-school projects merely because the work 
is too easy. Let us visit the public schools to see what. 
type of work they can do and what skills they have 
mastered. 

Many times our church-school programs lack 
variety. Art activities and manual skills can be a 
teaching aid. The handwork products are not the 
goal. The question that we should ask ourselves as 
teachers is not, ““What shall I suggest to my children 
to make?” but “In what ways do I want my children 
to grow this year, what appreciations do I want them 
to develop, what habits to form, what skills to learn, 
and what attitudes to build up?”” Then we will ask, 
“How can this best be accomplished?” Perhaps it will 
be through discussion, story telling, dramatization, — 
picture study, handwork, or a combination of these. 

When we have a few well thought out construc- 
tive suggestions, then we can set about making the 
environment stimulating for the children. Books, 
pictures, maps, nature specimens, models and supplies 
spread out interestingly will immediately arouse 
interest on the part of the class. We can introduce 
the subject to be studied by discussion about the 
materials, a story, or a picture interpretation. Chil- 
dren and teachers will then be ready to suggest activi- 
ties and make plans. If some of the activities are not 
practical the teacher can point out why, if the children 
themselves do not. We must, of course, be willing to 
change and modify our ideas to the children’s ideas. 
When the children suggest what the teacher had in 
mind never let her be guilty of saying, “Yes, that is 
what I thought we would do.” 

Teacher and pupils can list together the necessary 
steps in carrying out the chosen project. There could 
be a list of things to find out, a list of things to do, 
another list of materials to collect. 

_ When the project is finally launched let us guide 
but not dictate the work. Where it is possible for the 
child to look up the necessary information encourage 
his doing so. Have plenty of material available for 
this type of research. Ask stimulating questions. 

Let us encourage the child and help him to see the 
good points as well as the weaknesses in his work. 
“That is a lovely picture. Do you like it? Why do © 
you like it?” (Helping him evaluate his own work. ) i. 
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“Yes, the picture might have looked better in the 
middle of the page. You can remember that for your 
next picture, can’t you?”’ (Helping him to see goals 
to be achieved.) 

We must provide opportunities for group evalua- 
tion and discussion of the whole project. Let the 
children see the purpose and point of the enterprise. 
There are several subtle means of doing this. A 
group might plan to invite a younger class to an ex- 
hibit. The teacher might say, ‘“‘What shall we tell 
them this is?” and ‘‘Why did we do it this particular 
way?” Or they might invite their parents to come to 
their class. A group of junior children had been 
‘studying for a while together Christian use of leisure 
time. The teacher knew that they had had a fine 
time together, but did not know how well they were 
understanding the point of the whole study. The 
school published frequently a little paper. It was 


customary for each department to make some con-. 
tribution for each issue. The teacher asked the 
group what they could put in about their department 
activities. After a great deal of discussion the children 
realized that they were discovering new ways of using 
leisure time, ways that would be fun for themselves 
and of use to others too, and that they were making 
certain Christian standards for their whole recrea- 
tional life. 

The use of art activities in church school may be 
an invaluable method for religious-education teachers. 
Paper, paste, paint, clay, wood and string, may be- 
come tools for Christian living. Construction projects 
are no panacea for all the problems of the church 
school. They may help solve them or increase them. 
The aim, then, is not to keep hands busy, but to give 
them something to do. The teacher’s task will be to 
find the something! 


Moral Law and the Constitution 
Charles G. Girelius 


HE numerous state laws which have been 
enacted requiring teachers to take oaths of 
loyalty give considerable concern to those 

4} of us who believe that the highest interest of 
democracy demands that truth be uttered fearlessly 
in the classroom. If the teacher’s oath means re- 
straint upon the teacher’s conscience, if it forbids the 
teacher saying what he sincerely believes should be 
said, then we must protest. But such a protest suffers 
a certain disadvantage in that the oath in itself seems 
harmless enough, for it merely affirms an obligation 
that rests upon every citizen, oath or no oath. Weare 
all under obligation to be loyal to our country. Why 
then has there ever been any thought of imposing an 
oath at all? That thought has doubtless risen in the 
minds of certain conservative people who see that 


changes in the old order are impending and who hope . 


somehow to stop those changes. Their idea of loyalty 
to country is a loyalty that admits no change of law 
or Constitution or forms of government, and it is their 
hope that by imposing an oath upon teachers, and 
later perhaps upon clergymen and other citizens, 
they may be able to establish a concept of loyalty 
that corresponds to their own concept. It is not the 
oath as such that we can object to, but the use to 
which law-enforcing officials may put it. 
Consequently, the best thing we can do with these 
laws is to accept them, but at the same time bring out 
both how little they mean and how much. As long 
as the laws stand the teachers will have to subscribe 
to them, but they can always explain: ““The oath adds 
nothing to our sense of obligation, for we have always 
been loyal and we intend to remain so. The Constitu- 
tion itself guarantees our freedom of speech. The 
Constitution makes provision for its own amendment, 
and therefore it is not disloyalty to advocate amend- 
ment. If we suggest changes in our laws and policies it 
is because we honestly believe them to be for the good 
of the country, and there is no disloyalty in that. If 
administrators and teachers differ in regard to what is 
or the good of the country, it is because there is an 
honest difference of opinion which can only be settled 
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by friendly discussion, and there is no disloyalty in 
that.”’ The thing for us to do, therefore, is to accept 
the required oath for whatever it may be worth and to 
back up the teacher in the assertion that the oath 
leaves him just as free as he ever was. If the oath re- 
quires loyalty to the Constitution it also requires that 
the teacher be free and that he be honest. 

But we have a still stronger argument.¥ The 
principle as stated above applies when there is no 
serious question as to the legality of a given course of 
action. Buta situation may arise where the law of the 
state conflicts with the teacher’s.sense of moral law, 
or, to use a familiar expression, God’s law. The 
State permits child labor or legalizes gambling, let us 
say, and the teacher is moved to speak against them. 
The country goes to war and the teacher is called upon 
to justify that war, but the moral sense of the teacher 
says that the war is wicked, immoral and contrary to 
the Law of God. On such occasions the teacher 
appeals to a law that is above the Constitution, and 
he claims a right over which the State has no proper 
jurisdiction. ‘No decision of the State,’’ said Chan- 
ning, ‘‘absolves us from the moral law, from the au- 
thority of conscience.’”’ The State is right only to 
such extent as its laws, criminal and civil, conform to 
the moral law. The moral law is the law of the Uni- 
verse, and no Supreme Court can declare it uncon- 
stitutional. This is, of course, a principle that the 
Hearst Press and our superpatriots will not readily 
accept, and it will have to be admitted that if in any 
given situation a teacher thus takes his stand on the 
side of the moral law he will have to take the conse- 


- quences—again, oath or no oath. But at least we can 


in the meantime insist that the principle is fundamen- 
tally valid, and we can likewise call attention to the 
fact that the principle is implied in the very oath that 


‘has been laid upon the teacher for the purpose of 


placing a restraint upon his conscience. Let us con- 
sider the nature of an oath. An oath is a solemn 
declaration made in the name of God that the one 
who takes the oath is speaking the unqualified truth. 
Therefore, if the oath means anything at all it means 
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that loyalty to God comes first and that allegiance to 
what we conceive to be the moral law, or God’s law, 
comes ahead of allegiance to the law of the State. 
Those who have advocated laws requiring teachers 
to take oaths of loyalty evidently have not taken oaths 
seriously enough to realize what a solemn oath im- 
plies, and it may be that when they do realize this 
they themselves will not want to take the oaths. We 
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turn the tables upon them by taking the teachers’ 
oaths in full seriousness. Sound strategy, therefore, 
suggests that insead of protesting against the laws 
requiring teachers’ oaths we emphasize the essential 
meaning of the oath itself and show that when an oath 
of loyalty is required of a teacher he swears loyalty to 
God and to the moral law as well as to the Constitu- 
tion. 


The New Contributory Pension Plan” 
Joseph Allen 


Caw) HE Biennial Conference held at Cincinnati 
’ | heard the report of the Pension Commission, 
appointed in response to its request at the 

’ Philadelphia meeting four years ago; and 
after full discussion endorsed the general proposals, 
as was reported in The Register of December 12, 1935. 
It may interest those who did not go to Cincinnati to 
know what are the principal features of the proposed 
plan, and some of the reasons for its support. Limita- 
tions of space necessitate brief statements, with no 
supporting statistics such as are given in the Report 
itself.** 

It is generally known that there is at present a 
Service Pension Society with invested funds of over 
$500,000, which also receives subscriptions each year 
from our churches, Women’s Alliance branches, and 
individuals. The income from these sources, every 
three months, is divided equally among all those 
ministers on the pension roll. To receive a share in 
this “‘service pension” a minister shall have served 
twenty years as an enrolled Unitarian minister, and 
have reached the age of sixty-five. He may then be 
added to the pension roll, automatically. He does 
‘not have to retire; he does not have to apply for the 
pension. He may continue to receivea salary. — 

But if he dies his service pension stops. None 
goes to his widow, none goes to dependent children. 
Moreover, about one-quarter of our present ministers 
come over to our service from other denominations. 
Many of these will not be able to complete twenty 
years of service after coming to us. No provision is 
made for them, for their widows, for their dependent 
children, in the present Service Pension. 

Again, the annual amount given in each pension 
is very small, and very uncertain. In its best year it 
was $725, in this last $446. It was obvious to the 
Pension Commission’s majority that a new pension 
plan was imperatively needed. 

The plan now proposed is perforce given in out- 
line, not in all its final details. The Commission 
needed, first, constructive comments and suggestions 
from the churches and ministers; second, a small ap- 
propriation to enable it to have expert aid in actual 
details. But the important features may be stated. 


*This article, representing the report made by the majority. 
of the Pension Commission at the Cincinnati Conference, was 
prepared at the request of The Register. It is not sponsored by the 
present Commission, under the recently appointed chairman, 
Mr. Walter R. Whiting of Hingham, Mass. 


**The Report and subsequent Letter from the Commission 
may be had by application to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Present pensioners and ministers over fifty-five 
years of age can be served only by the present service 
pension, which therefore should be continued and in- 
creased. It is proposed to increase the annual pay- 
ment to $750 as rapidly as is feasible. 

To meet the needs of all our ministers, their 
widows and dependent children; to increase greatly 
the final pension secured; to make it a true annuity, 
with payments certain in amount as well as regular 
and more adequate; a new contributory pension is 
proposed, toward which the minister and his church 
shall each contribute annually three percent of the 
amount of his salary, without reducing that salary. 

The purpose of this six percent fee is to accumulate 
a savings fund, to which the minister contributes one- 
half, with which upon his retirement from active 
service shall be purchased from a standard insurance 
company an annuity, of definite amount according to 
the fund in hand. For a minister whose average 
salary has been $3,000, who has contributed regularly 
through his full term of service, say from twenty-eight 
to sixty-eight years of age, this annuity should produce 
at least $1,500. With the Service Pension raised to 
$750, his total income after retirement would then be 
$2,250. 

By voluntary choice the minister can elect to take 
a smaller annuity in order to provide for his widow 
or dependent children, if they survive after his death. 

A third feature of the plan includes the securing of 
subscriptions or gifts to aid in paying a portion of the 
six percent fees, since many ministers and parishes 
will find it difficult to make additions to their regular 
expenditures. A capital fund will be needed of pos- 
sibly $225,000, raised gradually by perhaps $75,000 a 
year for three years. While this is being done the 
annual subscriptions for pension purposes which have 
dropped to $8,000 or $9,000 should be raised to their 
former amount of $12,000 to $18,000, the increase be- 
ing used partly to increase the service pension, partly 
to aid in establishing the new contributory annuity. 
If 350 churches or individuals would increase sub- 
scriptions an average of $15 each per year, this sum 
would be assured. 

Unfortunately the present Service Pension Society 
has a rigid provision in its charter which prevents it 
from establishing this much-needed contributory 
system, even if it desired so to do. The new fund, 
therefore, must be governed by new flexible provisions, 
perhaps by a new society, closely cooperating, of 
course, with all existing relief agencies. After such a 
fund or society zs established, all bequests and capital 
gifts for pensions should go to this new fund; and the 
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annual pension contributions should go to this new 
society, to be applied to this larger pension purpose. 
A portion of the annual income could still be as- 
signed to the Service Pension, to maintain and increase 
its annual payments to such of our ministers as are 
eligible; and a portion used for the benefit of all our 
ministers, through the new system. 

A fourth feature of the report is the recommen- 
dation that no minister receive a pension or annuity 
until and unless he retires from active charge of a 
parish. This is the usual rule for teachers and other 
pensioners, approved by very wide experience. More- 
over, were no pension involved it would nevertheless 
be a wise custom for ministers to retire from active 
parish work at or before the age of seventy. The 
minister’s own judgment cannot be relied upon to 
know when his powers are failing, and his work not 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, he cannot always de- 
pend upon a frank and honest statement about his 
work from the trustees and members of his parish. 
Every year the Association’s officers have pressed 
upon them the disturbing fact that a church is losing 
in effectiveness because its minister is no longer com- 
petent and his friends will not tell him so. The ma- 
jority of the Commission recommends that his resig- 
nation shall be expected at the age of seventy, unless 
the Association’s officers approve of an additional 
year or two under exceptional circumstances. This 
recommendation is addressed to the present Service 
Pension Society. It would add (1985) over $2,000 
to the amount available for the other pensioners. 

Another recommendation is that new ministers 
enlisting in the denomination after the contributory 
system is in force shall not share in the service-pension 
bonus unless they join the contributory system. The 
new system is to provide more adequate pensions for 
all, with more certainty; to provide annuities for about 
a quarter of our ministers now not aided; to provide 
security for widows and dependent children of all 


ministers. It is an object essential for the best welfare 
of the whole Association, and is possible only through 
the cordial cooperation of all. Even the service pen- 
sion cannot be properly maintained without such co- 
operation by all. A minister who joins the Association 
but is unwilling to aid in this cooperative service is not 
taking his full share in the work of the Association, 
and should not be considered to be in the best standing. 
He has no reasonable claim to a service pension when 
his service is self-centered, and not completely loyal 
to the interest of all. The Congregationalists have 
found such a provision to be a wise one. It would 
strengthen the enlarged pension plan. Its adoption is, 
however, in the hands of the present Service Pension 
Society, which at the annual meeting did not favor it. 

The report of the Pension Commission is of 
necessity an outline only. But the time is now come 
for filling in the details in definite form. It has been 
claimed that what we have is good enough; that our 
ministers are content; that our churches are poor, and 
opinionated, so will not contribute; that times are 
bad; and that it is all too much work. The majority of 
the Commission does not agree with these pessimistic 
views. But we may be wrong. Now is the time for 
minister and churches in every parish to consider the 
general plan with care, and decide whether or not 
they will help all they can. 

Such a decision, favorable or otherwise, should 
not be made until the plan is clearly understood. Then 
the Commission should be informed. No pension plan 
can be established unless and until its friends support 
it and work actively for it. The majority of the Com- 
mission now asks for such expressions of approval and 
offers of support. 

Meanwhile it must be remembered that the 
present pensioners can be aided only through the 
present Service Pension fund. Contributions this 
year should be generous, and sent promptly for this 
purpose. 


Two Hymns to One Tune 


John Haynes Holmes 


A Hymn for the Church 


Show us thy way, O God! 
Our feet have wandered far. 

We seek the path thy saints have trod, 
Where peace and beauty are. 


Teach us thy word, O God! 
Subdue earth’s racking din; 

That we may hear at home, abroad, 
The still, small voice within. 


Tell us thy will, O God! 
Our own we cannot trust. 

We seek the summons of thy rod 
To raise us from the dust. 


Thy way, thy word, thy will— 
These are our surest guides 
ia To bring us where thy spirit still 
Ds has s 8-92 In holiness abides.. 


‘> 


II 
A Hymn for the School 


God of the searching mind, 
Help us thy Truth to find, 

That we may gaze, from error free, 
With single eye on thee. 


God of the loving heart, 

Teach us our humble part— 
To live in kindness unto all 

Thy creatures great and small. 


God of th’ aspiring soul, 
Point onward to thy goal, 

That we, with eager strength and grace, 
May run the spirit’s race. 


Our Teacher and our Friend, 
More of thy Wisdom lend, . 
That we in virtue may increase, 
And find at last thy peace. 
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REOCCUPATION OF THE RHINELAND 


T is said that the Chinese also have “‘a word for 
it.” The characters standing for the idea, 
“crisis,” are written and pronounced exactly the 

same as those meaning ‘‘opportunity.”’ The situation 
in Europe today is both a crisis and an opportunity. 
That a crisis exists is evident to all, but except for 
French fears and suspicions, and an itching finger on 
the trigger, there is ample evidence that the nations 
regard the fait accompli of Hitler’s reoceupation of the 
Rhineland as a real opportunity, at last, to welcome 
Germany back to the League of Nations, where 
she can take her place as an equal in deliberations at 
the Council table. Of course, few persons of integrity 
will approve of Hitler’s ruthless methods—his perse- 
cution of the Jews, his attempted regimentation of 
the church, and his impetuous flouting of the treaties. 
But a proud nation, like Germany, dishonored and 
desperate, was bound, sooner or later, to regain her 
rightful place in the sun. Just as society may be 
held responsible for the criminal, so have the Allied 
nations, through the humiliating provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, been responsible for the Nazis. 

The. contemporary world can never peacefully 
exist half conqueror and half conquered. So long as 
a desperate Germany remained a festering sore spot 
at the heart of Europe, no healthy progress toward 
collective security and collective peace measures 
could be hoped for. Now, according to Hitler, Ger- 
many has achieved her equality; her honor is satis- 
fied; she is no longer humiliated; she is willing to re- 
turn to the League and work peacefully with the other 
nations for the adjustment of colonial and economic 
interests. The way is at last opened for a cooperative 
solution of those knotty trade and tariff problems and 
the land-hunger of the “have-not” nations that have 
long plagued the world and led to imperialistic war. 
While we cannot get away from the fact that the mili- 
tarists and the munitions makers have quite thoroughly 
greased the skids to war by their advocacy of big 
armaments, we welcome the present show-down as a 


test of strength between the methods of peace and the 
ways of war. . 
Therein lies the world’s opportunity. That is why, 
paradoxical though it may seem, realistic pacifists 
have reason to be encouraged over the Rhineland coup. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham. 
ok * 


DOWN WITH OUR CHURCHES! 


HIS is not a slogan. It is an inference, drawn 
from a few figures and facts that insist on being 
interpreted. If you asked for the brief story 

of the support and encouragement which we give to 
those of our young people who are devoted to our 
church, you would be told that—thirty churches out 
of 354 have responded to the young people by giving 
one morning collection a year to the Young People’s 
Religicus Union. The amount averages $7 per church. 
Three hundred and twenty-four churches have made 
no contribution at all to the work of these faithful 
young persons who are trying to qualify as our suc- 
cessors. 

This failure of the present generation to support 
with dollars and cents the oncoming leaders of liberal 
religion would not warrant the youths themselves in 
being discouraged or even ungrateful to us if we were 
active in their religious activities. Even in this we 
have been lukewarm. Of course, a lukewarm life is 
an awfully comfortable kind of an existence to lead. 
It is only when we picture to ourselves in moments of 
insight and sympathy how keen is the disappointment 
and how great the disillusionment of ardent young 
spirits when they become sadly aware of our apathy, 
that we realize the cost of our indifference. 

They are engaging in a crusade for the church. 
Their heads are high, their eyes clear, their courage 
fine. And they call to us, in the morning of their hope, 
“Oh, you who have shown us the way, give us, for a 
little longer while, your helping hand!” And we an- 
swer, ‘Children, children, don’t bother us, we have 
troubles of our own.” 

Is it any wonder that our great cause lags? 

We do not intend to fail them. We do not even 
know that we have “let them down:”’ 

Our generosity and our loyalty are both equal to 
the call, when we hear it. Let us incline our ears to 
the cry, and say, “I cannot afford to withhold my dol- 
lar from the cause of these young crusaders, nor to be 
niggardly with the words—‘“‘Well done!” 

William Roger Greeley. 
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DISTRIBUTE THE JOBS 


N glancing over the list of officers of a parish, on 
the back of nearly any church calendar, one is 
struck with the number of times that the same 

names recur. A good worker is found and he is 
loaded with a multiplicity of responsibilities. It is a 
mistake. 

We all know that the way to secure a person’s in- 
terest in any organization is to give him a job, or a 
responsibility, in it. There are two administrative 
ideals which every church can hold before itself: 
(1) never give any member two jobs, until every mem- 
ber has at least one. Practically, this is impossible 
(except in the largest churches), but it is an excellent — 
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target. (2) Change assignments frequently: annually 
when possible, certainly every two or three years. 

Yet there are two exceptions to this last rule. 
One is, such positions as that of church treasurer (in 
which the incumbent learns intimate details concerning 
the members) should be changed infrequently. The 
other is, occasionally a person is found who fits per- 
fectly in some one position, who would absolutely not 
fit in any other groove. Let him remain where he fits. 

But, in general, frequent changes bring fresh life 
to the job and broader familiarity with the parish 
activities. And, surprising as it may seem, the 
average parish can supply at least fifty major jobs of 
responsibility and several hundred minor ones. 

Robert J. Raible. 
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OUR JOB—INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


OW is the time for all good men to rally to the 
cause of their world! In these days when 
the forces of nationalism are drawing back 

for a last, most furious assault upon that international 
commonwealth which is as yet struggling to be born, 
our devotion must transcend state and country. 
Together with our loyalty to the values for which 
they stand, we must range the ideal of international 
cooperation. 

Liberal-minded people have been free enough in 
passing grandiloquent resolutions extolling inter- 
national peace—and our own denomination has, at 
least, had the intellectual forthrightness to come out 
four-square for the League of Nations, which is, after 
all, the only practical method yet put into operation 
through which our aspirations may become real. 

But even in our own ranks, there are very few 
who are willing themselves to put their shoulders to the 
wheel and aid in the immediate and necessary goal 
of making our own United States a member of the 
League. And willingness to do something is, of 
course, a much more genuine test of the reality of our 
concern than.are any number of resolutions, 

We realize, of course, that many worthy works 


claim the attention of men of good will—but it seems ~ 


obvious that with any other good cause the intelli- 
gent liberal will link also this one. There is little use 
in working for other improvements in our society— 
there can be little expectation of making life perma- 
nently happier—if at any time war and the threat of 
war may destroy all our peace-time organization 
ruthlessly. 

Cur argument then is that men who want any 
other sort of change for the better must be willing 
seriously to devote themselves to creating the inter- 
national commonwealth, or at least aid those who are 
so devoting themselves. Cf course, many of us more- 
or-less ordinary citizens cannot always tell what the 
best means of progressing towards our goal of peace 
through international cooperation and the creation of 
a world community is. An organization exists which 
_ serves this end effectively and efficiently. This is the 
League of Nations Association, a national society 
with many local branches. 

To differentiate this editorial from those vague 


and unspecific resolutions which we have been criti- 


_cizing, we are here and now urging on our readers that 


pe 
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they affiliate themselves with the Association, and 
that they subscribe to The Chronicle of World Events, 
its organ, which covers very adequately attempts to 
promote international peace at home and abroad., 
The Association is conducting a national drive for 
members, and we suggest to interested groups that they 
aid in organizing, directing, and canvassing for the 
drive, according to the suggestions laid down in The 
Register of March 4 and of February 20. The writer 
will be glad to supply further information. 

Peace is not in the’final analysis the job of some 
overworked statesman a thousand miles away. It is 
only to be attained by the active and organized interest 
of people back home, ordinary people, like you and me, 
who have a vital concern on the subject. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 
* 2k 


A LIBERAL AND INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 


N his book, ‘Freedom of the Press,’’ George Seldes 
mentions The New York Post, founded in 1801 by 
Alexander Hamilton, as the outstanding example 

in America today of a free journal that publishes all 
the news, favoring no interests by the judicious use of 
the blue pencil, treating each item according to its 
value as news without regard to its effect upon the 
advertising department. Whether or not The Post 
stands in solitary grandeur in this gospel as described 
by Mr. Seldes may be a debatable question, and it is 
difficult for the layman to judge whether or not it 
does publish all the news, but it would be difficult for 
anyone to deny, after reading it for a short period, that 
it is most refreshing. 

The independence of its editorial page, the com- 
pleteness of its news columns, and the excellence of its 
many special features, all commend it to the attention 
of the liberal American who desires to keep himself in- 
formed on the current state of the union and of the 
world. The soft-pedaling of the contemporary press 
becomes glaringly apparent by comparison with The 
Post’s forthrightness. The doings of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, which are either ignored or praised by 
other papers according to whether or not he owns 
them, are publicized and given their rightful places 
in the American scene. At the time when many 
newspapers were bemoaning in their editorial columns 
the perfidy of Senator Nye, who would stoop to be- 
smirch the fair name of the late Woodrow Wilson, 
The Post warned its readers editorially that all the 
hubbub was nothing but a smoke-screen to conceal the 
efforts of the munitions-makers and their allies to halt 
the munitions inquiry. 

“Behind the Cables,’”’ by Ludwig Lore, and ““Wake 
of the News” by Archer Winsten, are but two of the 
regular daily features that are especially informative. 
There are many others, all well written, to meet the 
varied demands of reader-interest. 

Having no bonds of allegiance to either of the 
political parties, The Post lends its support, and vigor- 
ously too, wherever its editors feel that it will do the 
most good. Try it sometime. Compare it with your 
own regular daily news fare. Even if you don’t like 
its point of view on all subjects, it may tell you some- 
thing you would have otherwise missed. 

Gordon Manthorne. 
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Alliance Appeals 


Denominational 
Aid for Ministerial Students 
+Bronx Free Fellowship 


Chicago (Alliance of the Church of the Brotherhood) 


Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


*Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters..... 
tPacific School for the Ministry.......... 


Proctor Academy 
Star Island Renovation 
Young People’s Religious Union 


Ce 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 

oe cia ake $300 $194.00 $106.00 

infeed’ 800 316.00 484.00 

200 163.00 37.00 

«tut ears 250 185.00 65.00 
500 744.00 

cgikees SOR 250 106.50 143.50 

ieee en ae 500 464.50 35.50 

PES PSR e 500 356.00 144.00 

Para Foe 500 840.00 160.00 

otine ties as 600 280.50 219.50 

BIL steioisteta 400 151.50 248.50 


The Undesignated Fund will help somewhat toward such deficits as remain at the 


end of the year. 


{Three Appeals are definitely lagging, the Bronx Free Fellowship, the Pacific School 
and India. These are important and merit our hearty support. 

*Please note that the amount asked is a minimum and quite inadequate. We hope 
that generous gifts to this Appeal will continue to come in. 

Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Star Island-—-- 1936 


The General Alliance is glad to an- 
nounce its program for the week of July 11 
to 18, 1936, at the Isles of Shoals. 

After the period for getting acquainted, 
the conference will open with the sacred 
and solemn candlelight service in “the 
Little Church on the Hill,” led by the 
Alliance’s revered and beloved president, 
Mrs. Rees. 

The devotional element will be continued 
Sunday morning by Dr. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., conducting a 
communion service in the chapel, and Rev. 
Owen W. Eames of Springfield, Mass., 
preaching the sermon in Elliott Hall. 
Sunday afternoon there will be a service of 
welcome to new Shoalers, followed by a 
tea on the porch. In the evening Mrs. 
Katharine Rodger Coehlo of New York 
will give a talk in costume—‘The American 
Indian, His Music and His Legends.” 

Rev. Lawrence Clare of Montreal, Can- 
ada, is to be lecturer for the week. 

Every day will open with Dr. Eliot lead- 
ing a service of worship in the chapel, and 
will close in the same place with a candle- 
light service by some Alliance member. 
Between, in addition to Mr. Clare’s lec- 
tures, there will be conferences on phases 
of Alliance work: Religious Education, 
Miss Frances Wood of Detroit, Mich.; 
Evening Alliance, Miss Ruth Twiss of 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Cheerful Letter, 


Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman. 


Mrs. Frederick C. Brush of Montclair, 
N. J.; Post Office Mission, Mrs. George B. 
Dewson of Milton, Mass. Last but not 
least, a Presidents’ Conference led by Mrs. 
Rees, which will sum up all that has been 
done through the week, discuss every prob- 
lem of every president, and send each one 
home with information which will make her 
ensuing year the most successful in the his- 
tory of the branch! 

No formal programs are planned for 
afternoons, but chairmen wishing to have 
office hours may do so. Rest and explor- 
ation of the island are invited. 

Evening lecturers are Dr. Charles E, 
Park of Boston, Mass., and Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald of Hyde Park, Mass. Mrs. 
L. C. Fairchild of Brookline, Mass., will 
produce the dramatics, and Mrs. Clarence 
C. Henson of New Orleans, La., will be 
toastmistress at the annual banquet. 

With the historic setting of these wind- 
swept rocky little islands ten miles out at 
sea, and their romance; with the close 
companionship of old and new friends; 
with the study and consideration of the 
problems in the religious life of today; and 
with the feeling of unity or “togetherness”’ 
over and through all, the committee hopes 
that every person attending will become 
renewed in body, mind and spirit. 

Eva B. T. Churchill, 


Chairman of the Shoals Committee for 1936. 
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“Fellowship Mothers”’ 


“Mother, did you go to Sunday school 
when you were small?’”’ Bobby questioned. 
Mother smiled reminiscently. There was 
no Unitarian church, in fact no liberal 


church at all in the community where they — 


lived, and she missed it. 

“Mother, why did you go to Sunday 
school?” 'The question startled her. Why 
indeed? And if for some good reason, why 


-was she not seeing to it that her children 


‘were getting the something which her 
parents had felt the Sunday school could 
provide for her? But she couldn’t send 


them to the Sunday schools here; they were 


so dogmatic, so concerned with past and 
future, so little concerned with living here 
and now! On the other hand, how could 
she alone give her children the vital sense 
of belonging to the stream of earnest, 
open-minded thought and vigorous un- 
selfish service which her connection with a 
Unitarian school had given her? Perhaps 
books might help, if she knew what books 
and where to get them; books she and 
the children could study together. She 
doubted her ability as a teacher. If only 
she could get some suggestions as to how 
to go about it. Where could she turn for 
help? 

She was a Fellowship member of the 
Alliance branch of the church where 
she had belonged, and each month a sermon 
and selections of prose and poetry came to 
her through the Fellowship Committee. 
This material had given her great spiritual 
refreshment and stimulation during the 
years she had not attended church. 
Would the Fellowship chairman be able to 
help her pass on this precious heritage to 
her children? 

So it was that this mother’s name was 
sent to the Home Department of the 
Fellowship Committee of the General Al- 
liance. Friendly letters of consultation 
passed between her and the chairman, 
carefully chosen books for her to study 
with the children were sent, with pamphlets 
from the Religious Education Committee 
of the General Alliance, and a reference 
book was loaned from the Alliance Li- 
brary. 

Then one'day Bobby said, ‘‘O mother, it 
is such fun for you and me to discover 
these exciting things about the world and 
about Jesus, and about what we can all do 
together!” and this ‘‘Fellowship Mother” 
felt much happier concerning her job as a 
parent. 

If only more of our Fellowship mothers 
might heed the call! We stand eagerly 
waiting to help. a 

: Helen C. Robertson, 
Chairman of the Honie Department of the — 
‘Committee on Fellowship. 


: Pian’ 
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ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, March 20,11 a. m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., Post 
‘Office Mission Conference. Speaker: Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley. 


Tuesday, March 31, 10.30 a.m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Annual 
open meeting of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Social Service of the General 
Alliance. Speaker: Miss Marenda E. 
Prentis; subject: “Work of the Home and 
School Visitors’ Association.”” There will 
also be a speaker to tell of the work of the 
Baldwinville Hospital Cottages for Chil- 
dren. 


Friday, April 3, 10.30 a. m. Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cheerful 
Letter Conference. 


Monday, April 6, 10.30 a.m. Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, Bos- 
ton. Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches. Conference: ‘Social Service.” 
Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, leader. Ad- 
dress: ‘““Here and There,” by Mrs. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy. Presiding officer, Mrs. 
William Roger Greeley. 


-Thursday, April 9, 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Gardner, Mass., Worcester League. Speak- 
ers: morning, Dr. Charles R. Joy; after- 
noon, Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 


Thursday, April 16, 10.30 a. m. and 
1.30 p.m. Worcester, Mass., New England 
Associate Alliance. 


* * 


NEWS OF ALLIANCE WOMEN 


Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker of 
New York has been appointed representa- 
tive of the General Alliance on the bureau 
of Adult Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, which is to work with 
the Department of Religious Education 
and the Department of Social Relations. 

Dr. Caroline E. Furness, a member of 
the central Committee on International 
Work, and professor of astronomy at 
Vassar College, passed away early in Feb- 
ruary. A memorial service for her was 
held in Vassar College Chapel on February 
16. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees was unanimously 
elected representative of the General 
Alliance on the Board of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Mrs. Frank E. Knight of Baltimore, Md., 
has been elected a member of the Commit- 
tee on Social Service. 

Rev. Minna C. Budlong has retired to 
the Joseph Priestley House at 224 West 
Tulpehocken Street, Germantown, Pa. 

Miss E. C. Morse of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., has recently passed her ninety- 
fourth birthday. She began Post Office 
Mission work in her branch in 1886, and in 
1918 when she was seventy-six wrote a 
most inspiring paper on “Post Office Mis- 
sion Correspondence.” Here is an extract; 
“Our liberal faith is a very precious pos- 
session, and, if we truly value it surely we 


. 


is tp 


want to share its hope and cheer with 
others. This great privilege comes to us 
in our Post Office Mission. Methods and 
rules apply to records and advertising, but 
not to our correspondence, and perhaps 
this is one reason why so many shrink 
from this part of the work. But, if we 
have a message and if we believe in that 
message, we shall gradually gain courage 
and power to give others something of the 
help that has come to our own lives 
through this blessed religion of faith and 
hope and love.” 
a aa 


ALLIANCE OBLIGATION 


The hearings on the Neely-Pettingill 
bills (S. 3012, H. R. 6472) to abolish 
Block-Booking and Blind-Selling are in 
session. 

These bills have nothing to do with cen- 
sorship nor primarily with the goodness 
or badness of pictures shown. They aim 
to establish community freedom in the 
choice of films by abolishing Block-Booking 
and Blind-Selling. 

Write immediately to your Representa- 
tive in Congress asking him to appear 
at the hearing in favor of these bills, also 
to your two Senators urging them to work 
for them. 

Stella R. Robbins, 
Chairman of Committee on Social Service. 


ca * 


BOARD MEETING 


A meeting of the Executive Board was 
held in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., February 14. There were 
present two members from Canada: Miss 
Agnes Costigan, regional vice-president, 
and Mrs. J. A. Huston, a director. Mrs. 
Oscar E. Mertz, vice-president for the 
Middle Atlantic States, and six of her di- 
rectors attended; Mrs. John W. Adams 
of Washington, D. C., Miss Sophie R. 
Pitt of Baltimore, Md., Mrs. Elliott B. 
Hussey of Rutherford, N. J., Mrs. W. W. 
Wilson of Montclair, N. J., Mrs. William 
R. Bleecker of Albany, N. Y., and Mrs. 
Lucy L. Cochrane of New York City. 
Interesting reports were received from 
these sections of the country. 


* * 


SOUND INVESTMENT 


Mrs. Robbins, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Service, has received a 
grateful letter from Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, of 
which an excerpt follows: 

“The gift of $600 last year from the 
Massachusetts Committee on Social Ser- 
vice furnished sixty weeks of vacation 
along with diabetic supervision at the 
Prendergast Preventorium for Children 
from approximately twenty-five different 
families. Never before in New England 
have so many diabetic boys had such an 
opportunity! 

“Splendid as this was, I consider it the 
least of what your gift accomplished, be- 


cause it led to the realization that some of 
these boys needed care all the year round. 
So obvious did this become toward the end 
of the summer that this winter there has 
come into being and, in reality, there 
exists now at the PrendergastPreventorium 
the first diabetic boarding school in the 
world. This school is for underprivileged 
children, but those who go to it are not 
only gathered from institutions or welfare 
societies in the state, but also from the self- 
respecting families who contribute them- 
selves toward the expense. 

“T hope what has been done with your 
gift will appeal to your members as a 
sound investment!”’ 

Can we raise more money for the project 
this year? 

a” a 


VITAL RELIGION 


We are not holding our young people 
today in many of our churches. Why? 
Youth is active in other fields. The busi- 
ness world assimilates them; the educa- 
tional world challenges them; social work 
and the whole field of social relations ap- 
peals to them; their chosen vocations fill 
the lives of many of them. Why does re- 
ligion take the last place with the majority? 
Is it because in our corporate expression of 
it, it so often lacks vitality? Does it seem 
to be divorced from life, concerned prin- 
cipally with tradition and with philosophi- 
cal speculation, and seemingly impotent 
in helping youth practically to meet and to 
solve the problems of their day? 

It was in this mood of inquiry that I 
participated in the Michigan State Girl 
Reserve Conference in Detroit last month. 
There were 350 high-school girls gathered 
for two and one-half days’ work: girls of 
all nationalities, both white and colored, 
and girls representing different religious 
faiths. 

The conference theme was—‘‘Youth 
Facing the World Today.”’ The speaker at 
the opening session frankly challenged the 
group to face intelligently the issues which 
are bound to come to all young people in 
this changing world. Five specific fields 
were opened up: family relationships, boy 
and girl relationships, vocations, religion, 
and international relationships. The fol- 
lowing day, after a conference of the 
leaders in which the program was carefully 
planned as to desired outcomes, the entire 
morning was spent in five discussion groups 
dealing with these questions. The findings 
in each group were recorded by a girl 
leader and an adult counsellor, and pre- 
sented to the entire gathering at the 
closing session. 

I noted these results: the subjects under 
discussion were live subjects in the realm 
of the girls’ immediate interests; the 
leaders were trained men and women in 
their various fields; the program was 
planned with care; the discussions were 
controlled by the girls (there was complete 
freedom of expression); there was constant 
activity; the service of worship was rever- 
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ent, with no forced solemnity, no sense of 
withdrawal from an active demanding 
world, but with a reverence which grew out 
of a thoughtful consideration of the finest 
goals of happy living. 

Later in the program, when a World 
Friendship play was given, the American 
girls seemed to appreciate thoroughly the 
skill and the fascinating rhythm of the 
Russian dance and the Polish dance, the 
beautiful silhouette of the Chinese girl 
against a huge jardiniere of lilies. Again, 
there was sincere interest in the primitive 
African dance given by the colored girls, 
greatly enhanced by the singing of Negro 
spirituals. One of the high notes of the 
conference was reached for me when all 
the white girls stood at dignified and sym- 
pathetic attention when the Negro national 
anthem closed the program. Here, indeed, 
was experience-centered teaching. Re- 
ligion was surely being taught and lived 
in this situation from beginning to end. 
Religion had significance, vitality, mean- 
ing! 

We in the churches might add to such 
stirring consideration of the problems of 
the time, the thrilling story of Christian 
tradition, not merely a time-honored story 
to be appreciated, but a veritable treasure 
chest of experience, to be studied with a 
view to future usefulness and needed in- 
spiration. 

Will the Alliance members, the mothers 
of these young people, accept the challenge 
implied here? 

Let us show these young people first 
that religion is vital to us, vital enough to 
color our living. 

Let us plan our programs of religious 
education with care, both as to content 
and method. 

Let us provide trained and conscientious 
leadership. 

Let those who are gifted—and there are 
many in every parish—be eager to share 
those gifts. 

Let the young people practice religion 
in their churches, not merely hear about it. 
Let them learn by experience. 

Let them see that religion is related to 
activity, to happiness, to heroic living, as 
well as to abstractions such as truth, 
beauty, and goodness. Help them to see 
that religion, if practiced sincerely, lived 
vitally, and challenged continually, may 
yet provide motivation to make this 
changing world something a little nearer to 
the kingdom of God. 


Frances W. Wood, 
Member of the Committee on Religious 
Education of the General Alliance. 


General Alliance Reporter 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Carol Hartwell, Editor 
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Church Notes 


Belmont, Mass.—A junior choir festi- 
val was held in the First Church in Bel- 
mont, Sunday afternoon, March 1, with 
junior choirs participating from the First 
Congregational Parish of Arlington, the 
First Parish in Cambridge, the First Con- 
gregational Unitarian Church, Lexington, 
the Follen Church Society, East Lexing- 
ton, the Newton Center Unitarian Society, 
the First Parish in Medford, the First 
Parish in Watertown, the First Unitarian 
Society in Newton, the First Parish in 
Weston, and the Winchester Unitarian 
Society. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., gave an address to 
the assembled choristers. 


Gardner, Mass.—At the annual meet- 
ing of First Unitarian Society, held March 
8, the following officers were elected: Ar- 
nold A. Bent, clerk; Ernest L. Kendall, 
treasurer; Charles R. Dewey, auditor; 
Harold E. Walker and Joel D. Mason, 
members of the executive committee. Ihe 
report of the treasurer showed that all 
bills had been paid, the funds of the church 
were intact and there was a surplus in the 
treasury. Other reports, all showing a 
successful year, were given by the chairman 
of the Women’s Alliance, the Laymen’s 
League, the Unity Club, the Sunday school 
and by Rev. Delos W. O’Brian. It was 
announced that-eight new members had 
been admitted to the society and the 
membership and the constituency was the 
largest ever in the history of the church. 
A report was given on the annual church 
fair which showed a profit of $835. 


Melrose, Mass.—A new communion 
table has been given to the Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society by Mrs. Union B. 
Twitchell in memory of her son, Howard. 


Plainfield, N. J.—A series of “‘musical 
book vespers”’ is being conducted Sunday 
afternoons during March by Rev. Edwin 
Fairley, acting minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society. At the first service Mr. 
Fairley reviewed the current best-seller, 
“The Last Puritan,’ by George Santa- 
yana, and on March 8 he considered ‘“‘Man 
the Unknown,” by Dr. Carrel. Other 
books to be reviewed include Bliss Perry’s 
autobiography, ‘And Gladly Teach,” and 
“The Exile,’”’ by Pearl S. Buck. A special 
musical program supplements Mr. Fair- 
ley’s talk each week. 


South Boston, Mass.—The Women’s 
Evening Alliance of the Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational Church, has been holding 
a series of interesting meetings each 
month, taking up the study of various 
social agencies throughout Greater Boston, 
with speakers from these groups. At the 
next meeting, March 20, Mrs. Endicott P. 
Saltonstall, president of the Children’s 
Mission to Children, will be the speaker. 


Spokane, Wash.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the First Unitarian So- 


ciety it was announced that an average 
attendance of seventy-five had been. pres- 
ent at the Sunday morning services during 
the past year. 


Wollaston, Mass.—A long-forgotten. 
communion set having been discovered in 
the church of the Wollaston, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Society, the possibility of holding a 
communion sevice on Good Friday, April 
10, is being considered, according to a. 
notice in the church calendar. The calen- 
dar also inquires if any of its readers can 
recall the last occasion on which the com- 
munion set was used. 


_ wee 


DR. CORNISH ISSUES CALL 
TO ANNUAL MAY MEETINGS 


Letters stressing the importance to the 
denomination of the coming annual meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association, 
and urging that all churches be represented 
by their full quotas of delegates at all 
sessions, were sent March 1 to all minis- 
ters and church chairmen by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the Association. 

Likening the annual meeting to a. 
denominational legislature, Dr. Cornish 
suggested to churches far-removed from 
Boston, Mass., that guest preachers be 
secured for the Sunday preceding the first 
day of the meeting, so that ministerial 
delegates may be present at the opening 
session. Ordinarily the Association’s 
meeting begins on Tuesday morning, but 
this year so much of import is to be dis- 
cussed that it has been decided to devote 
two days to the A. U. A. meeting, begin- 
ning Monday, May 18. 

Dr. Cornish’s letter to the chairmen 
reads in part: 

“In order that ministers outside the 
immediate vicinity of Boston may reach 
the annual meeting in time to participate 
in the Monday morning session it will be 
necessary for them to be excused from their 
pulpit duties on Sunday, May 7. If your 
church is located at a distance from Boston 
we respectfully urge that your minister 
and lay delegates be encouraged to start 
early enough to reach Boston at the latest 
by Monday morning. Matters of moment 
must be discussed. 

“Tn 1934 the Association appointed an 
Appraisal Commission. After two years’ 
study it will make its report and recom- 
mendations this year. The annual meet- 
ing is our legislature. Your church has a 
responsibility to perform in seeing to it 
that the whole body of our churches is rep- 
resented at this annual meeting. 

“A Sunday’s absence is not difficult to 
arrange. Many of our churches are for- 
tunate in having either as members or 
neighbors retired ministers or college pro- 
fessors who are willing occasionally to 
preach without expense. Every Unitarian 
church has laymen or laywomen well 
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equipped to conduct a Sunday morning 
meeting and to preach. , 

“‘We beg you to help the cause of liberal 
religion which all our churches serve by 
making your delegation to the 111th an- 
nual meeting complete, so that every 
church in the fellowship will express its 
sound judgment and desire. 

“Liberal religion throughout the world 
today faces opposition and even tyranny. 
In this free country it faces opposition and 
indifference. Before us lies an opportunity 
of unparalleled importance, calling for the 
utmost wisdom and patience, devotion and 
sacrifice. 

“At this writing we are encouraged to 
believe that we shall have the largest at- 
tendance ever secured for any annual meet- 
ing. The gathering will be incomplete 
unless your minister and your delegates 
are present.” 

* * 
A. U. A.’S FUND APPEAL 
BRINGS QUICK RESPONSE 


In response to his recent letter appealing 
to the churches for increased financial 
support for the American Unitarian As- 
sociation this year, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the Association, recently re- 
ceived the following gratifying letter from 
Rev. Ivan A. Klein, secretary of the 
Worcester, Mass., Association of Churches: 

“Tt is my very agreeable duty to write 
you that the Worcester Association at its 
last meeting, after a discussion of the 
A. U. A. letter explaining the financial 
condition of the organization, voted that 
the scribe inform you that the ministers of 
the Worcester Association pledge them- 
selves to support you in the plea for an in- 
crease in the annual contribution. We all 
feel that a central organization is vitally 
essential to the strength of our churches, 
and we are ready to offer you our aid in 
everything that is needed to increase the 
power and significance of Unitarianism.” 


* * 


VICE-PRESIDENT NOMINATED 


The nominating committee of the 
American Unitarian Association of which 
Robert H. Loomis of Boston, Mass., is 
chairman has nominated Emmet Fayen of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as vice-president to 
represent the Central West. | 


* * 


FRIENDS OF PROCTOR 


The annual get together of the Friends 
of Proctor Association will be held at the 
Hotel Commander, Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Friday evening, March 20. 
Following the dinner, the toastmaster, 
Carl B. Wetherell, former headmaster of 
Proctor Academy, will introduce as speak- 
ers Mrs. T. Grafton Abbott of Winchester, 
Mass., who is associated with the Family 
Information Center, the Florence Critten- 
ton League and the Better Homes Associa- 
tion, and Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, minis- 

‘ter of the First Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
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J. Halsey Gulick, new headmaster, will 


. speak and will show some colored moving 


pictures of the life of the school. Ralston 
B. Darley of Lexington, Mass., will speak 
briefly as president of the senior class, and 
Allen Chamberlain, 2nd, of Lexington, 
will speak for the other classes of the 
school. 

The boys will present a one-act play 
which will be followed by dancing. Res- 
ervations should be made to Carl B. Weth- 
erell, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Hubbard 
1122, on or before Thursday, March 19. 


* * 


REV. ABBOT PETERSON, JR., 
IS INSTALLED AT ITHACA 


Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian Society, 
Ithaca, N. Y., at a special service Thurs- 
day evening, March 5. Dr. Palfrey Per- 
kins, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., preached the sermon. 

A distinguished scholar not long ago 
asked the question, ‘Is God emeritus?” 
and suggested that the religion of the 
present day is “akin to the loyalty of old 
graduates to men who were once their 
teachers but who now have honor without 
classrooms.”’ There is just enough truth 
in that statement to make it dangerous, 
Dr. Perkins said. 

“The difficulty with it is that it pre- 
supposes that men come to God and ac- 
knowledge him by way of argument and 
philosophy. A truer analogy would be that 
God is still teaching in his classroom but 
his pupils are deafened and blinded by 
the noise and glare of the world.” 

Liberal Christianity today is in danger 
of missing the significance of religion, Dr. 
Perkins pointed out. For if there is any 
validity at all in it, it is not, as someone has 
called it, ‘‘an elective in the university of 
life,” any more than God is an emeritus 
in that university. It is rather the ex- 
perience of human communion with the 
ultimate reality, and therefore the one in- 
escapable preoccupation of man’s life. 

The charge to the minister and to the 
congregation was delivered by Rev. J. 
Harry Hooper of Hingham, Mass. Pro- 
fessor Ralph S. Hosmer, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the society, presented 
the invitation from the congregation, Rev. 
Richard H. Evans, director of religious 
work at Cornell University, pronounced the 
invocation, and Rev. William F. Hastings, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Ithaca, read the scripture lesson. 

The new minister’s father, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson of Brookline, Mass., said the 
prayer of installation, and the right hand 
of fellowship was extended by Dr. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rev. Henry P. Horton, minister of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Ithaca, ex- 
tended the community’s welcome to Mr. 
Peterson. 

After the service a reception was held 
in the church parlor. 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
TO HOLD SESSION IN APRIL 


The triennial session of the Pacific 
Coast Conference of the Free Church 
Fellowship will be held April 14-16, in the 
church of the First Unitarian Society, San 
Francisco, Calif., for the consideration of 
the general topic “The Enduring Quest of 
Liberalism.” 

Dr. William S. Morgan, president of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
will act as moderator of the conference, 
and the list of speakers will include Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Women’s 
Alliance; Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association; Rev. Jacob Trapp 
of Salt Lake City, Utah; Rev. Richard M. 
Steiner of Portland, Ore.; and Dr. Howard 
B. Bard of San Diego, Calif. 


* * 


WARLIKE ARMY PROGRAM 


More than 450 leaders including college 
presidents, professors, business men, and 
churchmen, joined in an appeal to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and members of Congress 
protesting against ‘‘the tremendous in- 
crease in military and naval expenditures,” 
on March 4, 

The appeal asserts that the American 
public is entirely without information from 
responsible government officials as to 
whether the enlarged military and naval 
forces of the United States are ‘‘predicated 
upon the policy of again throwing some 
millions of men across the seas, or whether 
the policy is to be only one of defense 
against attack,” and that the country has 
a right to know ‘“‘if so large a part of its 
regular budget is essential to the protection 
of our coasts and boundaries when no such 
vast precautions have ever been deemed 
necessary in the previous 147 years of our 
national existence.” 

The appeal was made public by Dr. 
Walter Van Kirk, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Goodwill 
of the Federal Council of Churches. Among 
the signatories are: Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Bancroft Beatley, president of 
Simmons College; Philip C. Nash, presi- 
dent of the University of Toledo; Dr. 
Frank O. Hall, minister of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York, N. Y.; 
and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of 
The Christian Leader. 


“‘The Christian Register is a 
weekly paper of interest to Unita- 
rians and others of a liberal religious 
faith. Greatly improved within the 
past few months in both readability 


and content, it is seeking new 


readers.’’ 


From the First Church Bulletin, 
Chicago, Il’. 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about iis policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Has the Association effective 
means of assisting the independent 
churches? 


All the resources of the Association 
are available for our independent 
churches, as for our so-called aided 
churches, on exactly the same terms. 
The independent churches do not re- 
ceive money grants, but the many 
services offered by the Association, 
free tracts, books, religious-education 
materials, social-relations bulletins, min- 
isterial service, visits, counsel, surveys 
by officers, are for all of our churches 
without distinction. Then, too, there 
is always the possibility that financial 
help in some emergency may be needed. 
The Association is there to help. 

The officers of the Association at the 
present time are giving much thought 
to the problem of helping those unaided 

| churches which have been weakened 
during these last hard years. Can we 
prevent these churches from entering 
the financially dependent group? We 
are ready at any time to survey these 
churches and bring to their problems 
any wisdom and experience we possess. 
We hope shortly to be able to offer to 
them other services now being planned. 
It must be remembered that, after all 
appraisals are ended, it will still be true 
that the denomination is strong or 
weak as the local churches are strong 
or weak. 


MARBLEHEAD RECEPTION 
TO REV. EDWARD COTTON 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton, for fourteen 
years minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Marblehead, Mass., at the recent conclusion 
of his pastorate was given a farewell re- 
ception by the church and community be- 
fore leaving to commence his ministry at 
Florence, Mass. Ministers of the local and 
Essex Conference churches were present, 
as were town Officials and many friends 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Cotton during their 
residence in Marblehead. A gift of money 
was presented. 

On Mr. Cotton’s last Sunday as minister 
of the church, seven members received 
the right hand of fellowship. 


* * 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., 
assisted by the choir and church organist 
of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society, will conduct the service} of the 
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“Columbia Church of the Air,” Sunday 


morning, March 22, at 10 a.m. His ser- - 


mon topic will be: ‘‘Salvation to Security.” 


Rev. George H. Reed of Winchester, 
Mass., will conduct the Lenten vesper 
service Monday afternoon, March 23, in 
the Payson Park Congregational Churg¢h, 
Belmont, Mass., at 3.30 p.m. The service 
is one of a series being conducted under 
the auspices of the Belmont Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies. 


Mrs. Blanche S. Grinnell, for many 
years a member of the May Meetings 
Hospitality Committee, died in Haverhill, 
Mass., February 17. 


Dr. Theodore G. Soares of Pasadena, 
Calif., was the speaker of the evening on - 


the occasion of the recent celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Pasadena 
Universalist church. 


Rev. S. T. Pagesmith, who has been 
conducting a mission at Pretoria, South 
Africa, during the past four years, has re- 
signed his post and will conclude his work 
in June. 


Miss Florence Hill, secretary of the 
English Unitarian Postal Mission, died 
recently at the age of ninety-two. 


Rey. Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, 
Mass., is giving a series of six Wednesday 
morning ‘‘Refreshing Hour’’ lectures for 
the benefit of the Cambridge, Mass., 
Hospital League. The opening lecture, 
which was given at the Continental Hotel, 
Cambridge, March 11, was on ““Two Ameri- 
can Troubadours.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Wilder Foote were 
the recipients recently of a beautiful bowl, 
gift of the members of the First Church in 
Belmont, Mass., of which Dr. Foote is 
minister. 


Lewis Dexter, subchairman of the 
commission on social responsibility of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Young People’s Christian Union, testified 
before the Committee on Civil Service of 
the Massachusetts General Court in favor 
of the Leonardi Bill, which would abolish 
veterans’ preference in the civil service, 
Wednesday, March 11. He stated that 
the organizations of young people favor 
the bill, because it would give young people 
an opportunity to get jobs in the Massa- 
chusetts civil service. Veterans’ prefer- 
ence in civil-service examinations, which 
gives veterans a bonus of as much as 
thirty points, places a practically impas- 
sable barrier in front of young people who 
wish to enter the state service, he said. 


Charles Hahn, a student at the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, has 
recently been visiting many of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches of south- 
ern California giving dramatic readings of 
the play, “If This Be Treason,” by Regi- 
nald Lawrence and Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church, New York, N. Y. 
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GREAT INTEREST AROUSED 
BY SEATTLE RADIO SERIES 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, who is temporarily acting as 
minister of the First and University Uni- 
tarian Churches of Seattle, Wash., is 
conducting a series of Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts over radio station KJR, with 
gratifying results. On the first Sunday in 
March a check of the congregation present 
at the regular- Sunday morning church 
service disclosed that two-thirds of those 
in attendance had come because of interest 
aroused by the broadcasting. 

Dr. Patterson’s broadcast Sunday af 
noon, March 1, was entitled ‘Are You a 
Unitarian and Don’t Know It?” In it he 
appealed to those of his listeners who found 
themselves in disagreement with orthodoxy 
to ally themselves with Unitarianism. He 
said in part: 

“If you believe that religion is a matter 
of slow growth, evolution rather than reve- 
lation; that it is subject to change rather 
than a perfect truth delivered to the 
saints; that it is still faulty and inadequate, 
but that it is earnestly seeking to encour- 
age the best in humanity, you will find 
among us many who feel as you do. 

“Tf you see in religion not an end that 
insures the ease and comfort that you were 
never able to feel sure of here, but a way of 
life, with the worthwhile things that we 
do along the way as the material out of 
which we must build any mansion that 
abides, you will find that we speak your 
language. 

“Tf you are more interested in what man 
is doing for man here and now than in what 
God will do for man hereafter; if you 
consider the establishment of the reign of 
righteousness on earth the necessary 
preparation to successful citizenship in any 
kingdom, celestial or otherwise, you will 
be at one with us.” 


* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister since 
1933 of the Independent Congregational 
Church, Meadville, Pa., has accepted a 
call to the ministry of the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Wellesley Hills, Mass. He will 
begin his work there Sunday, April 5. 
Mr. Sharp was formerly secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Rev. G. Theodore Hempelmann, minis- 
ter from 1911-1928, of the Clifton Unitarian 
Church, Louisville, Ky., has accepted a 
call to return to its pulpit. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Boynton Merrill of the Second 
Church in Newton, Mass., will preach 
at the King’s Chapel noon services Tues- 
day to Friday, March 24-27 inclusive, at 
12 o’clock. The services are broadcast 
by Station WCOP. On Monday at noon 
Raymond C, Robinson will i ive an organ 
ae 


< 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


REPLYING TO MR. ATHERTON 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It seems to me as I read the letter of 
Percy A. Atherton in The Register of 
February 13, that Mr. Atherton has not 
been in touch with the real issue of the 
Commission of Appraisal. 

I wonder if he attended one of the many 
groups which were held by many of the 
churches last spring, and heard the dif- 
ferent phases of Unitarian work discussed. 

The people in the group I attended ex- 
pressed themselves very freely. To me 
it was very enlightening to hear how the 
people felt about the Unitarian denomina- 
tion and its work. They seemed to feel 
that it needed revitalizing in both theory 
and practice. 

I also feel if Mr. Atherton heard Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot when he spoke in Bos- 
ton just a short while ago, he must have 
felt that the Commission of Appraisal is 
doing a magnificent piece of work, and it 
should be praised instead of criticized. 

Personalities do not enter into this re- 
port. It is the Unitarian Fellowship that 
is at stake. We have been letting our en- 
gine idle for a long time. It is time we 
pushed in the clutch, and set our gear 
for the next hundred miles. 

M.A. Nichols. 


Salem, Mass. 
* * 


VALUES AND THE COMMISSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
To base a recommendation to a de- 
nomination on the opinions of less than 
one percent of the constituents of that 
body, seems to me to be about as sensible 
as to judge the theology of a large city 
church by the opinions of one of its mem- 
bers. I refer to the 336 ardent theologians 
in our Unitarian church. Why were the 
ministers of our denomination not ques- 
tioned as to their beliefs, purposes, ideals, 
thoughts, ete., so as to get at the most vital 
point in solving our present great dilemma 
and problem? I feel that the Appraisal 


Commission has conducted its research in 


the most limited field possible conducive 
to bringing in any report at all. And now 
it is to bring out a great tome for us to 
study. How can over 350 people in my 
church here in Peterboro study one vol- 
ume between now and the May Meetings? 
It is physically impossible and absurd. 
It just is not done nowadays. 

No great body of our Unitarians have 
been consulted by the Commission, so far 
as I ¢an discover. Oh yes, it will be ar- 
gued that all have had the privilege, op- 
portunity and chance of studying and 
forming conclusions through that bulky 
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mimeographed pamphlet ‘Rethinking Uni- 
tarianism,’’ but the scarcity of replies to 
its questions demonstrates the fallacy of 
its method and the limited value of its 
conclusions. Apparently busy men and 
women in a time of desperate depression 
could not or would not lend their interest 
to it. Why were we not all sent question- 
naires that could he easily circulated and 
understood, thus securing a wider range of 
opinion and a larger response to this very 
necessary data about beliefs? 

I am not opposing the Commission nor 
trying to nullify its work, but I do feel 
that such limited material cannot be 
honestly and fairly used to appraise the 
aims and purposes of a still great denomi- 
nation of approximately 130,000 liberal 
Unitarians. 

Richard Allen Day. 

Peterboro, N. H. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

If it were possible to mail to Mr. Day of 
Peterboro today a copy of the complete 
Appraisal report, I believe that most of 
the questions which have risen in his mind 
would be answered. 

The study of ‘‘Personal Religious Val- 
ues” is only one aspect of the report and 
one which could, when outlined as a pat- 
tern, be tested out in many churches, 
while the Commission turned to other 
aspects of the denominational problems. 
Though I am no expert in statistical sur- 
veys, I am convinced by the countrywide 
discussion and comments of the usefulness 
of this small, but provocative study, of the 
denominational values. Dr. Douglass’s 
long experience in drafting forms which 
would bring out a true and balanced pic- 
ture of opinions and his careful selection 
of the area for the sample tests have given 
us a vivid and stimulating conception of 
what lay Unitarians do believe today. I 
think the same test might well be tried, as 
Mr. Day suggests, on ministers alone to 
see what the differences would prove to be. 

Only the chapter on ‘‘Religious Values” 
has been based on this particular question- 
naire. If there is further doubt as to 
the thoroughness of the appraisal as a 
whole, that doubt should be held sus- 
pended until the report is out. It will bear 
its own testimony as to the breadth of its 
work, though not even the full report can 
give the picture of the files of carefully ana- 
lyzed documents, statistics and personal 
testimonies that have come to hand. The 
corner of this building which has been 
used as the Appraisal’s office has a monu- 
ment of pertinent material, both canvassed 
and voluntary. 

It had been confidently expected that the 


Appraisal Report would be sent out by 
mid-March. Publication dates, when 
material has to be gathered from so many 
sources, cross referenced and indexed, are, 
however, difficult to forecast. As this is 
written the index is completed and press- 
work can begin. So in next week’s Register 
the exact date of publication can be given. 
As has been announced by the chairman 
of the Commission after consultation with 
the board of directors, copies will be mailed 
on publication to each church and to the 
officers of national bodies. Other copies 
will be sent to any who will ask for them at 
two dollars a copy, either from F. G. Mel- 
cher, 62 West 45th Street, New York, or 
from the Publication Office of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. See full statement in March 5 
Register, page 159. It will be also noted 
that the Commission does not suggest ac- 
tion on fundamentals in May. There will 
be more time for discussion. 

Copies of the Findings and Recommenda - 
tions without all the special studies and 
supporting data will be available for group 
study in pamphlet form. 

Frederic G. Melcher, 
of the Appraisal Commission. 
* * 


BREAD AND HYACINTHS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am not taking any periodicals, as I 
find it necessary to use the pennies for 
more immediately necessary needs. When 
I get to the place where I have “two 
loaves of bread,’”” I may sell one to buy 
The Register for my hyacinths. 

A. B.C. 


* * 


ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When the agitation over the Constitu- 
tion of the United States began, a small 
Adult Education class in a little commu- 
nity in New Hampshire, finding that none 
of the members had a knowledge of the 
document sufficient to express an intelligent 
opinion regarding its provisions, resolved 
to devote the season to a careful study of 
it. Finding that the D. A. R., Washing- 
ton, D. C., published a copy of the Con- 
stitution, and also a catechism to go with 
it as an aid in class work, the members were 
provided with copies of both. There was 
also found in the Manchester library a 
verbatim report of the day-to-day pro- 
ceedings of the Constitutional Convention, 
by James Madison. Also there is a work 
by Van Buren entitled “The Rise of 
Political Parties in the United States,” with 
much valuable material relating to the 
formation of the Constitution. With 
these aids we have discovered a few salient 
facts of great importance in determining 
one’s attitude toward the appraisal of the 
Constitution as adequate to the needs of 
the present time. 

The convention was made up of two an- 
tagonistic elements. As one writer ex- 
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pressed it, the leaders sometimes seemed 
“like two game-cocks in a pit,” which is 
certainly very far from the picture which 
the average American has had in his mind 
of an ‘August Assembly.” After four 
months of heated debate a compromise 
was drawn up and presented to Washing- 
ton, who was president of the convention, 
for his signature. In signing it he said it 
was “‘the best that could be obtained at 
that epoch.” That was the Constitution 
as it came from the convention, and as we 
have it today. It was passed in 1787. In 
the D. A. R. copy it is stated that the first 
ten amendments were all proposed by Con- 
gress in 1789 and ratified in 1791, which 
would seem to indicate that the Constitu- 
tion as first adopted did not serve even for 
that epoch, and now we have twenty-one 
amendments. Knowledge of these facts 
tends to remove the prevailing sense of 
sacredness associated with the document, 
and helps us to consider the matter of re- 
vision more realistically. As formerly 
persons who questioned the infallibility 
of the Bible as the word of God were ac- 
cused of heresy, so now those who make 
any criticism of the Constitution are 
ealled unAmerican. It would seem wise 
to put our Americanism upon firmer 
ground. 

It is not easy in every instance to under- 
stand the language of the Constitution, 
and hence the difference of opinion in its 
interpretation. When we consider that 
the members of the Supreme Court are 
men possessing the ordinary qualities 
which characterize human nature and are 
in no sense supermen, it would be well for 
us to hesitate before criticizing too harshly 
those who express the opinion that the ac- 
tion of the court has not always been to 
the best interests of the country. 

A very interesting part of our study has 
led to an observation of the English system 
of government, which has no written con- 
stitution, no supreme court and no veto 
power. In the last analysis, so far as we 
have found, the authority is vested in the 
Commons, a body elected by the people. 
Can it be that our electorate is so inferior 
to that of the English that it cannot be 
trusted with governmental power? If so 
what can be said of our wonderful educa- 
tional system which has become universal? 
We are confronted with terrific problems, 
and calling names and criticizing argu- 
ments without answering them does not 
lead anywhere. 

If there is any field in which common 
sense, intelligence and a Christian spirit are 
needed today it is in the field of political 
action, through which the well-being of the 
people is so largely determined. In the 
circumstances it would seem that the 
church has two functions: first to help in 
the development of Christian character, 
and second to direct spiritual energy into 
channels of human betterment through 
existing agencies. Nothing of human in- 
terest is alien to it. 
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Personality is not divided into closed 
compartments of political, social, industrial, 
and religious interests. The influence of 
each pervades all the others, and thus re- 
ligion, if it is vital, must make for Chris- 
tian citizenship and help to purify the 
stream of politics. 

Mary Traffarn Whitney. 

North Weare, N. H. 


* * 


“SEVEN DIFFERENT OPINIONS’”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Mr. Zug’s well-considered comment 
appearing on page 154 of your March 5 
issue probably expresses an opinion that 
many of your readers have shared from 
time to time. 

I have some appreciation of your task 
in respect to the choice of subjects which 
appear in your journal from week to week. 

I am one of seven trustees in our local 
church. Whenever the question of the 
kind of sermons we trustees prefer is con- 
sidered, and it frequently is, we find seven 
different opinions. If we enlarge this dif- 
ference to your reading public, we can have 
some realization of your problem. 

I feel a bit humble about this subject 
myself because I have noticed when cer- 
tain discourses have been announced for 
our church often the ones in which I 
thought I personally had little interest, 
these very addresses with the same ad- 
vance publicity and with substantially 
the same weather conditions brought 
larger attendance than those I prefer. 

I note Mr. Zug speaks of examining the 
contents of five copies of The Register. I 
suspect that this is too small a cross-section 
upon which to form a really just opinion, 
because I note that taking your issues for 
the months of January and February, this 
year, the articles there appearing can 
properly be classified as follows: 


Denominational 6 
Social, economic or political 5 
Religious education 3 
Devotional 3 
Philosophy v2 
International Relations 3} 
Personality Sketches 2 
General 2 
1A Bn 4 


I conclude we must agree that this is a 
well-balanced content. We will agree 
too, no doubt, that the important thing, 
as Keats and others have tried to show, 
is to keep one’s mind receptive. 

I have attended the Unitarian church 
only for the past seven years, having been 
brought into it through a high regard for 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, as doubtless 
others have been. Before that for some 
twenty years I had been a Presbyterian. 

Perhaps others, like myself, now and 
again miss sermons such as Mr. Zug sug- 
gests to which we were accustomed, those 
for instance relating to the ethical teach- 
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ings of Jesus and the example he set; we 
miss too not having more frequently 
scholarly interpretation of passages from 
the Bible. 

I gather from comments heard here and 
there that many seem to expect more 
intellectual content of Unitarians than of 
members of other denominations. This 
implication, while complimentary, carries 
its obligations, and to such extent as the 
pages of your journal continue to help us 
better to fulfill such expectations, we are 
and shall be truly indebted to you. 

Walter S. Vose. 


(Mr. Vose, a Chicago attorney, is a- 
member and trustee of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Evanston, Il.) 


* * 


RELIGION AND THINGS SECULAR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The recent letter from Winter Park, 
Fla., criticizing comment on secular mat- 
ters in The Christian Register seems to 
suggest the question, “Is religion con- 
cerned only with one phase of life?” No 
doubt most of us have ready answers, 
but it is worth consideration. We have 
known men who said to one sermon with 
a political reference, ‘Religion ought to 
stay out of politics,’ but who greeted 
a similar sermon whose sentiments they 
approved with “Give us more up-to-date 
sermons like that!” We all like to read 
opinions which correspond to ours and to 
hear them in the pulpit; when we don’t 
have this fortune we have a struggle with 
the fever of intolerance in ourselves. 

Religion, however, has never been cut 
off from secular affairs. Every generation 
has tried to enlist religion on the side of its 
major concerns, and has succeeded. fairly 
well with the run of preachers, but not the 
prophetic souls. In early colonial days 
preachers prayed the government to re- 
voke the ban against slave-holding in 
Georgia so that there might be more souls 
to save in Georgia. The prohibition move- 
ment, led in the churches, was not a break 
with previous religious attitudes toward 
politics, but a normal development. 
Preachers defended or attacked slavery 
and took sides in the Civil War according 
to geographical location. Before the 
World War preachers in most conservative 
pulpits argued for war and most of them 
supported it ardently when it came. Nor 
did the laymen object. In fact, in all these 
cases it is probable that the laity would 
have made it unhealthy for the preachers 
to do otherwise. Religion cannot be 
separated from any phase of life. 

To shape and develop the highest quali- 
ties of personality, or fulfill the supposed 
will of God, tasks commonly considered 
primary functions of religion, it is neces- 
sary to be concerned both with the qualities 
of personality and the social obstacles and 
aids which can affect personality for good 
orill. The acts of government can make or — 
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unmake men; industry may humanize or 
brutalize men; Supreme Court decisions 
may effect changes in the country which 
do these things, and even may deny men 
citizenship because of their religion. The 
opinions then that men hold on these 
matters are of religious import. 

This seems to boil down into an inquiry 
into Jesus’ statement: “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” One concern will be 
primary in life for most of us. If it be 
money, all other concerns will be subordi- 
nated to the quest for money, pleasure, 
convention, social position, power, these 
will dominate others. If government be- 
comes primary then all other concerns bow 
before the will of government. If it be 
religion, and we hold that it should be, 
then all other concerns will be subjected 
to the scrutiny of the ‘will of God” or 
conscience. 

The church should not hold political 
power by virtue of being the church, but 

_ it is the duty of the church to subject all 
secular affairs to critical scrutiny and 
comment freely upon them, in order that 
men may in all things be conscious of the 
dangers or values to human welfare in- 
volved. We can only hope that the 
church will do so with a detachment which 
will prevent its being dragged along once 
more to bless the selfish or shortsighted 
aims of our generation, but may instead 
serve to broaden the vision of that gen- 
eration. 

Robert T. Weston. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * 


PENSION CONTRIBUTIONS 


‘To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The undersigned members of the Pension 
Commission Committee wish to bring to 
the attention of our fellowship the neces- 
sity of maintaining and increasing their 
contributions to the Service Pension So- 
ciety. 

The recent falling off of contributions is 
disturbing and may be due in part to the 
feeling that a new scheme is under consid- 
eration and will be announced soon. While 
the Commission has proposed such a 
sscheme and it was approved by the Cin- 
cinnati Conference, there are still a number 
of points to be considered, and it would be 
impossible to have it adopted before the 
end of the current fiscal year. 

It is therefore highly important that our 
fellowship support the Service Pension 
Society by increasing contributions for 
the current year in order that the aged 
ministers who have served our churches 
so faithfully over a period of twenty years 
-or more may not be in need. 


Walter Whiting, Chairman. 
Joseph Allen. 

Harold G. Arnold. 

Percival F. Brundage. 
Henry Wilder Foote. 
Reginald L. Robbins. 
Herbert Hitchen. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Joseph Allen is professor of mathematics 
in the College of the City of New York. 


Lewis Dexter is chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Social Responsibility of the 
Young People’s Christian Union and 
the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Charles G. Girelius is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
La. 

William Roger Greeley, a Boston archi- 
tect, is a prominent Unitarian layman. 

John Haynes Holmes is minister of the 
Community Church, New York, and 
editor of Unity. 

Florence H. Luscomb for many years has 
been closely associated with progressive 
movements. She was an active worker 
in the campaign for Women’s Suffrage. 

Gordon Manthorne is News Editor of 
The Register. 

Margaret Odell is director of religious 
education of the Unitarian Society, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Robert J. Raible is minister of All Souls 
Church, Greenfield, Mass. 

Elbridge Stoneham is minister of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 
Canton, Mass. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel noon services, Sta- 
tion WCOP, 1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocyeles. 

Toledo, Ohio. Rev. Walton E. Coie, Sunday, 10.45 
a.m., Station WSPD, 1340 kilocycles. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C, Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9:30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxweli Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


S 


Sunday, 


MONTHS FOR 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; March 24-27, Rev. Boynton 


Merrill, D. D., Seeond Church in Newton. Services 
broadcast by Station WCOP. 
BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 


Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Sunday evening service at 8 p.m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hatel worthy of pstro s 
kk renders enteflent service and p gon 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Roome with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


$1.00 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prrscoduetery Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


Name SSPE HHS EESHEHEEHHEHESEHHEHEEHEHEHETEHHEEHHEEEHHEHEHHEHEHEEHHHEHEH HEHEHE HEHEHE eeee 


Ter ata ass als » calcio ewe ees e Cares ee eb e.o0.cbseobeetsecceteres eeeee eoeeeee 


City oe. aces ec cnctee ceed seep usees soni AlCacevcccadceccepewcese 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 
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Pleasantries 


“What are you going to give your hus- 
band for his birthday?” 

“Tt depends on how much he wants to 
spend for it.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Dallas Traffic Committee hopes to con- 
vince motorists that accidents are avoid- 
able. We’ll be content if they realize 
pedestrians are.—Hxchange. 

ie 

Airman (explaining crash): “I just hap- 
pened to get into an air pocket.” 

Sympathetic old lady: “Oh, dear! And 
there was a hole in it.”— Knights of Colum- 
bus Bulletin. 

* * 

‘A telegram from George, dear.” 

‘Well, did he pass the examination this 
time?” 

“No, but he is almost at the top of the 
list of those who failed.”—Windsor Star. 
* * 

Manis that consistent animal who laughs 
with amused condescension at the very 
idea of eyelash combs, and then spends 
ten minutes trying to coax a couple of 
wisps of hair across his bald spot.—Boston 
Herald. 

* * 

As the ship was about to leave the har- 
bor an old lady was knitting on deck. 
“Cast off there,’ shouted an officer. 

“Thank you, officer,”’ said the old lady 
tartly, ‘but Iam quite capable of doing my 
own knitting.”—Ashington Collieries Mag- 
azine. 

* * 

A little boy was found sitting pensively 
on a doorstep while all the other children 
were playing inside the house. 

“Why don’t you go in and play with the 
others?” asked a neighbor. 

“T mustn’t,” was the reply, “I’m going 
to play the baby, and I’m not born yet.”— 
Montreal Star. 

* Ed 

When the teacher of a class of small 
Mexicans found her pupils marching joy- 
ously around three chairs, she asked the 
inevitable: ‘‘What are you children doing?” 

Then Maria Quesada enlightened: ‘‘We 
plays that loflee song you tich us.” 

“Song?” the teacher asked, “‘what song?” 
and Ramon Perez told her: ““The nize song 
named ‘Three Chairs for the Red, White, 
an’ Blue!”’—Front Rank. 

je Os ihe 

A British tourist journeyed from Cairo 
to the Pyramids. Fired by romantic tales, 
he felt sure he had reached the land where 
nothing savoring of Western civilization 
would be allowed to disturb the Arabian 
Nights atmosphere. 

When he reached the Pyramids and was 
hoisted to a camel by a picturesque Arab, 
he quivered with delight. But he had a 
rude awakening. ‘‘What’s your camel’s 
name?” he asked the Arab. 

“Greta Garbo,” was the answer.—Tit- 
Bits. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Ongaeie aes which — 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


The Meadville | 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address ; 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


WHAT PROBLEMS 


of laymen’s work in your church would you like to have 
discussed at the 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 


of the 
LAY MEN’S LEAGUE 
St.Louis - March 28 and 29 


Luncheon and supper group conferences have been ar- 
ranged and others will be held at the desire of delegates. 


Send Us Your Suggestions 


$5,000 MORE IS NEEDED 
Before April 30, 1936 


if the Service Pensions now paid to seventy of our aged 


clergymen are to be maintained next year. These ministers 

served our churches faithfully and well for many years. 

Are you now giving them your adequate appreciation and 

support ? 

Please see that your church makes an appropriation in its 

annual budget or takes a special offering at once. Con- 

tribution envelopes will be supplied upon request. 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

Unitarian Service Pension Society 
180 Longwood Avenue -> +: Boston, Mass. 


Qur National Drive for More Readers 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach says: 


(Editor of The Christian Register, 1918-1932 


‘‘From now on The Christian Register will be the 
most readable proposition Unitarians and other 
liberals have had in years. 


is off with the old and on with the new. 


Because the Fellowship 
All these 


things will be printed. Now again it is a joy to be 


alive. 


What new freedom breathes in these pages, 


and what meaty, salty stuff written by unafraid and 


spiritual people! 


The Christian Register unbound. 


That is worth anybody’s $3.00.”’ 


Since December 1 we have enrolled 290 new 


subscribers. 


Our agent in your church 


‘would ke glad to forward your subscription 


